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Conference Notes 


Elementary Principals’ Section 

Aside from 
always regarded worth 
while, coming touch with one 
another, principals will find this 
section the advantage contact 
with notable leaders the field 
elementary education. Talent rep- 
resenting the best the service 
the schools the largest cities 
Ohio will appear along with edu- 
cator national prominence. 
have the pleasure announcing 
this speaker special interest, 
Superintendent Frank Ballou 
the schools Washington 

The program the section will, 
are confident, make strong ap- 
peal all principals elementary 
schools, either the cities 
smaller communities. Its central 
topic will “Objectives 
mentary Education.” The special 
objectives connected with the prin- 
cipalship will presented, and 
well those that should control in- 
struction. The demands which are 
imposed citizenship factor 
the general aim education 
Principals schools, through what 
they get this program, will as- 
suredly enabled infuse con- 
siderably larger measure the 
purposive quality into their work, 
hence may assumed that the 
live ones will all present. 


English Section 

The variety interests which 
are appealed the program 
the English Section the Confer- 
ence cannot but guarantee large 
gathering this meeting held 
the afternoon Friday, April 
The chief address, “Needed Re- 
forms Secondary English,” will 
given Mr. Stanley Lawrence 
North High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. Short papers each the 


following subjects will given 
the persons well fitted discuss 
them: “College Entrance Require- 
ments English,” Miss Edna Pas- 
chall, High School, Springfield; 
“Preparation for College Entrance 
Examination,” Miss Beulah Pur- 
ington, Walnut Hills High School, 
Cincinnati; “The Classics and 
Modern Literature,” Miss Mary 
Alice Hunter, Steel High School, 
Dayton; “Plays and Play Coach- 
ing,” Miss Alma Polk, High School, 
Zanesville; Project Ideals,” 
Miss Lillian Niebes, Central High 
School, Cleveland; “Organization 
Secondary English,” Miss Jessie 
Caughey, Scott High School, Toledo. 


Teacher Training Section 


Doctor Bode, chairman the 
Program Committee, prophesies 
that most pleasant time will 
had all who attend the Teacher- 
Training Section the Conference. 
Two excellent speakers have been 
secured. The first address, “The 
Education Teachers Service,” 
will given Doctor Bagley, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The discussion this paper 
will opened Superintendent 
Condon Cincinnati. Doctor 
Peckstein, the recently appointed 
dean the College Education 
Cincinnati University, will speak 
the subject, “The Cooperative Ideal 
Teaching Training.” 
tendent Jones Cleveland will 
lead the discussion this paper. 

The attendance the meeting 
this section last year was espe- 
cially large, the entire floor space 
University Chapel having been 
filled. The chairman the Sec- 
tional Program Committee foretells 
larger attendance this year be- 
cause the importance the sub- 
jects and fluency the speakers. 
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Written Versus Oral Method Teaching Spelling 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


The following experiment was 
undertaken compare the rela- 
tive values studying the spelling 
lesson writing the words 
simply “spelling them over.” 
priori grounds would seem 
preferable have children study 
words writing them since they 
will need spell them almost ex- 
clusively written work. 
generally conceded more eco- 
nomincal practice habit the 
way which will ultimately 
function. the other hand the 
oral method yields larger num- 
ber repetitions per unit time 
and less cumbersome handle. 
was chiefly the oral method 
that pupils were taught the old 
days when, alleged (though 
probably falsely) 
learned spell with effective- 
ness far surpassing that pupils 
today. 

There have, course, been ex- 
periments dealing with the effect 
various kinds and combinations 
imagery economy learning, 
notably those Henmon, Abbott, 
Colvin and Myers, Smedley, Hen- 
mon and Meumann, and Bingham, 
but they touched only indirectly 
this concrete problem procedure 
teaching school children spell. 
Starch says: “We need know 
how spell words only writing. 
that connected bonds should 
established the manner and 
order which they are used. 


Daniel. 


Educational Psychology. New York: 


would seem priori grounds, 
therefore, that the associative 
bonds between the successive 
ters should formed exercise 
writing the words that the 
spelling may become automatic 
during the act writing. Current 
emphasis upon writing the words 
sentences the right direc- 
tion. would interesting 
experiment teach two sections 
spelling class having one 
section great deal writing 
the words the spelling lesson and 
having little writing the 
other section. The spelling ability 
the two sections would have 
compared various times 
appropriate the ex- 
periment proposed this para- 
graph that have carried out. 
was, however, the interest one 
the authors “reforming” the 
teaching spelling more oral 
work that was the occasion for this 
experiment rather than the sug- 
gestion from Starch. 


THE 


The experiment was conducted 
the public schools Bellepoint, 
Ohio, consolidated rural school 
which Mr. McClure superin- 
tendent. One hundred and four 
sive, were included the experi- 
ment after the necessary elimina- 
tions due absence from some 
the tests other reasons were 


Macmillan Company. 345. 
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made. The experiment ran through 
eight weeks four contrasted pairs 
two weeks each. 

The rooms were too small per- 
mit division into parallel sections 
pupils. did not wish con- 
trast group under one teacher 
using one method with second 
group under another teacher using 
the alternative method, since that 
procedure always 
equalities beyond the power the 
experimenter control. We, there- 
fore, sought our contrast using 
parallel lists words, one list 
taught the oral and the other 
the written method. order 
insure equality difficulty the 
two contrasted lists were selected 
random samplying. The text- 
book used had each lesson printed 
four columns. During the first 
week the initial two-weeks ex- 
periment the first and third col- 
umns each lesson were used for 
the oral method. During the sec- 
ond week, the temporarily omitted 
second and fourth columns were 
used for the written method. 
the following two weeks’ period 
this order columns 
versed, and similar policy was 
pursued throughout 
ment. the three hundred and 
twenty words thus selected there 
every reason believe that those 
used for the one method were 
approximately the same difficulty 
those employed for the other. 


THE PROCEDURE FOLLOWED 


For the oral method the proce- 
dure was follows: (1) During 
the assignment lesson the 
pupils pronounced the words aloud, 
spelled them, and pronounced them 
again. This was done the pupils 
turn, each taking one word. The 
teacher then wrote the board 
the four words which she consid- 
ered most difficult, spelled, pro- 
nounced, and defined them, and 


had the pupils underline them 
their books. (2) The pupils were 
then set studying the lesson 
silently but were told they might 
move their lips they desired. 
They were also urged test them- 
selves from time time trying 
spell the word with the book 
closed. (3) The teacher then pro- 
nounced the words promiscuously 
for the pupils spell aloud, repro- 
nouncing the misspelled ones. Ex- 
actly twenty minutes were given 
each day the assignment, study, 
and testing. 

The procedure used the writ- 
ten method consisted the follow- 
ing steps: (1) The teacher pro- 
nounced the words the assigned 
lesson for the pupils, and wrote 
the board and defined for them the 
four she judged most difficult. She 
also underscored colored the 
most difficult parts these four 
words. (2) The pupils then studied 
the lesson writing each word 
twice. They tested themselves 
glancing the word and trying 
write from memory. They then 
rewrote the word that gave them 
most difficulty long time per- 
mitted. (3) The 
nounced the words promiscuously 
while pupils wrote them, after 
which they checked those mis- 
spelled. Exactly the same time 
was allotted this the other 
method. 

evident that both these 
imagery and probably both utilized 
some voco-motor, but the one 
method had element entirely ab- 
sent the other, namely, writing 
the words. This doubtless made 
the imagery the former domi- 
nantly visual and secondarily motor 
while that the latter was domi- 
nantly voco-motor. obvious 
that the two afford distinctly dif- 
ferent methods procedure 
teaching spelling. 
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There were different tests 
achievement. the end each 
week test covering the words 
studied during the four preceding 
days during the spelling period 
was given. addition, the end 
each two weeks, test the 
words studied during the preced- 
ing fortnight was given outside the 
spelling period. effort was 
made free this period from the 
“spelling lesson” atmosphere. Since 
the methods were tried out units 
one week, the weekly tests were 
tests achievement for the one 
the other the methods used dur- 
ing the week. The bi-weekly tests, 
coming the close week 
each method, were “mixed tests.” 
The words for these tests were all 
selected random sampling 
the experimenter and put into sen- 
tences dictated the teacher. 
the “mixed tests” words studied 
the oral method were put 
the odd-numbered sentences while 
those the written method were 
tences. This method testing 
gave opportunity contrast the 
methods eight different times 
for each unit involved 
eight contrasts where the grades 
wholes were taken units, eight 


hundred and thirty-two opportuni- 
ties for contrast where the pupils 
were taken individually 
Each such opportunity for contrast 
have called “case” the re- 
sults given below. 


RESULTS 


shall display our results 
several different ways. Table 
shows the number pupils who, 
the average, showed better re- 
sults the one method than 
the other. The “average difference” 
shows how much each group ex- 
celled and reveals the significant 
fact that those who excelled the 
written method did much 
greater amount than did those who 
excelled the oral method. The 
number “cases” which one 
the other method proved superior 
also shown Table 

Table gives the average and 
average deviation for each grade 
the written and oral methods. 

Table the relation the 
written and oral methods ability 
levels are shown. The pupils are 
grouped upper, middle, and 
lower tertiles based 
ability spell measured the 
Iowa Spelling Scale given during 
the preceding spring. 


TABLE COMPARISON BETWEEN WRITTEN AND ORAL METHODS 
PUPILS AND “CASES” 
Number excelling |Average difference Number favorable 
Number by: favor of: to: 
Grades 
Pupils Written| Oral Written| Oral Cases Written| Oral 
Method Method Method Method Method Method 
Total 104 8.8 618 312 199 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN WRITTEN AND ORAL METHODS THE 


BASIS THE AVERAGE PERFORMANCES EACH GRADE 


Written Method 


Grade 


Average 
Deviation 


Average 


Oral Method 


Average 


Average Deviation 


Averages 


Note: These summary averages are made from the above tables and are weighted. 


CONCLUSIONS 


the whole the written 
method teaching spelling proved 
much superior the oral method 
measured the achievement 
under the contrasted situations. 


The written method not only 
gave better achievement but also 
greater evenness attainment. 
This shown decidedly smaller 
average deviations. 


For the younger pupils the 
superiority the written over the 
oral method greater than for the 
older. the seventh and eighth 
grades there little difference. 

While the written method 
superior, the average, for pupils 
all levels ability, its superior- 
ity most marked with pupils 
least ability and progressively ap- 
proaches the oral effectiveness 
one goes the scale spell- 
ing ability. 

TABLE 


Number excelling by: 


Ability Levels Written 


Method 


Oral 
Method 


Upper Tertile 
Middle Tertile 
Lower Tertile 


Those pupils who excelled 
the oral method excelled much 
narrower margin above the mean 
than did those who excelled the 
written method. 


Every way looking our 
results shows superiority the 
written over the oral method, espe- 
cially below the grammar school. 


SUMMARY 


Our experiment shows only that 
the written method the whole 
better than the oral, not that 
better for all individuals. About 
two-thirds the pupils did better 
with the written and one-third with 
the oral. Those who excelled 
one method the other seldom did 
with absolute consistency, but 
about three cases out every 
four. experiment the rel- 
ative effectiveness concert versus 
individual methods memorizing 
poetry conducted recently one 


RELATION THE WRITTEN AND ORAL METHODS ABILITY 
LEVELS 


Average grade Difference 


favor written 


Written Oral 

Method Method method 
86.6 85.1 
78.3 74.7 3.6 


68.5 62.4 


85.4 12.7 80.1 13.1 
85.1 10.2 83.5 10.4 
72.8 11.4 70.6 
87.7 9.6 13.9 
83.5 10.2 87.9 11.9 
82.7 10.2 83.2 
83.2 10.8 81.2 12.1 
| 
6.1 
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the writers with eleven graduate 
students the University West 
Virginia, however, four excelled 
quite consistently the concert 
method and the other seven equally 
consistently 
method, though the average showed 
the advantage the individ- 
ual method. may possible 
that instead generalizing about 
“the best” method from the central 
tendencies our groups wholes, 
shall probably need the fu- 
ture study our cases individ- 
ually, determining for what portion 
them one method better and 
for what portion another method. 
may prove desirable that future 
experimenters with method display 
their results such form in- 
dicate whether the method proved 
superior the average, was some- 
what better for all, only better 
for bare majority the group 
while worse for the minority. 
the “best method” proves re- 
lated the pupil’s personal equa- 
tion, then shall need segre- 
gate our pupils according the 
forms which they learn best 
—our present segregation the 
basis general intelligence. 


Service Bureau for Missouri 


Dean Coursault the University 
Missouri recent statement 
pleading for strong graduate 
school education the Univer- 
sity Missouri had something like 
our Bureau Educational Re- 
search mind when said: 

“For the most valuable type 
graduate work, bureau edu- 
service indispensable.” 
The dean continued, “The bureau 
would far-reaching and direct 
advantage the schools Mis- 
souri. would help progressive 
educators increase their effic- 


iency while service; would 
furnish information necessary 
improve individual 
would secure useful information 
regarding the educational situation 
the state whole, and furnish 
basis facts for the guidance 
those responsible for the direction 
the larger educational affairs 
Missouri. 

“But the advantage wish em- 
phasize here that this bureau 
would bring our graduate stu- 
dents the most vital educational 
problems Missouri for study and 
the data needed solving these 
problems. would indeed make 
the schools the state laboratory 
for these graduate students the 
educational problems, giving them 
intimate knowledge the facts 
While obtaining the best kind 
advanced 
these students would doing 
valuable service for the state.” 


The State Department Edu- 
cation for Maryland has recently 
issued two very interesting bul- 
letins. One Silent Reading 
(No. Volume IV, October, 1922). 
The other Arithmetic (No. 
Volume IV, October, 1922). The 
authors these bulletins have be- 
gun their work where the average 
writer leaves off. Not only they 
suggest how handle standardized 
tests these subjects, but they 
place special emphasis upon the 
remedial measures which may 
used after the tests have been 
given. For example, concrete sug- 
gestions are offered for increasing 
the pupil’s vocabulary, his compre- 
hension, and speed reading. 
like manner, the bulletin dealing 
with arithmetic offers devices and 
methods for speed and acuracy 
drills. 
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Methods Individual Instruction 


The widespread use intelli- 
gence and educational tests has re- 
emphasized the facts individual 
differences original capacity and 
attainment. The varieties 
attainment found when testing 
groups pupils who have had the 
same instruction throughout their 
school experience have led the 
development such practice series 
the fundamentals arithmetic 
the Studebaker and Courtis prac- 
tice tests. still later development 
has been the use this device 
means individual instruction. 
The two best-known instances 
this later expansion are the use 
practice tests first-grade reading 
Detroit and the more extended 
use practice materials through- 
out the elementary grades Win- 
netka, Illinois. 

Keeping mind the valuable 
contributions resulting from the re- 
cent studies reading, the Detroit 
Standard Practice Tests Read- 
ing were prepared. The authors 
endeavored organize type 
material which would develop the 
child’s purpose read, enable him 
teach himself his own way, 
allow him progress according 
his individual ability 
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and help him use reading 
tool from the beginning. Several 
kinds mutually supplementary 
material are included the De- 
troit Standard Practice Tests: (1) 
series picture frames which 
the objects are only represented 
their printed names; (2) corre- 
sponding series objects 
cut out, colored, and pasted the 
frames form the completed pic- 
ture; (3) book directions which 
the child uses guide building 
his picture; (4) “dictionary” 
which the words used the direc- 
tions are illustrated such way 
that possible for the child 
teach himself the new words 
needed; and (5) set stories 
about the pictures, printed 
loose-leaf pages, which the child 
files his own binder rapidly 

test the value this prac- 
tice series reading, experimental 
and control groups composed each 
180 first-grade pupils were ar- 
ranged Detroit, September, 1921. 
During the next five months these 
groups who were equal intelli- 
gence, age, and attainment the 
beginning the experiment were 
taught read Experimental 
Group the practice tests read- 
ing, the Control Group some 
other method. The pupils were 
given various reading tests the 
end five months. each case 
scores the Experimental Group 
far exceeded those the Control 
Group. 

The actual number books read 
the pupils the Experimental 
Group ranged from while 
the Control Group the largest 
number books read was the 
smallest, three-quarters book. 
reporting this first trial the 
Detroit Standard Practice 


Nila “Experiment determine the effectiveness the Detroit Standard Practice 
Tests Reading,” Detroit Journal Education, 1:48-52, June, 
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Miss Smith says that the evidence 
obtained “leads believe that 
with this purposeful, self-teaching 
method, the average child may 
least expected accomplish 
much reading during five 
months hitherto achieved 
one year.” 

The scheme individual in- 
struction Winnetka covers the 
majority subjects the ele- 
mentary school and organized 
terms achievement units 
goals. Practice tests are arranged 
that they present all the work 
leading these goals. Achieve- 
ment determined the pupil’s 
ability pass the final test cover- 
ing the work. These tests are 
arranged that they cover every de- 
tail the unit tested and readily 
diagnose the weakness each 
pupil. Moreover, they are strictly 
objective. practice tests 
the other hand, are arranged that 
they give the pupil ample practice 
each new point before taking 
the next element; they are self- 
corrective; they are readily intel- 


ligible the children; and far 
possible they are self-instructive. 
They are provided with answer 
sheets other devices that the 
child may correct all his own prac- 
tice work. 

Flexible grading another ele- 
ment this plan Winnetka. 
pupil may working fifth- 
grade language sixth-grade 
arithmetic. child does not nec- 
essarily change rooms each time 
promoted. About one-third 
the pupil’s time spent “social 
work.” This includes class discus- 
sions, group projects, dramatiza- 
tions, special reports, and the like. 
The pupils are thus afforded op- 
portunity express themselves 
and develop their social attri- 
butes. 

Writing this work Win- 
netka, Superintendent Washburne? 
says “when achievement replaces 
time the constant factor our 
school systems, can promote 
children individually 
and fit our public schools the 
needs the individual child.” 


Testing Small Community 


great deal correspondence 
conducted the office the 
Bureau Educational Research. 
Some such general in- 
terest that our readers would un- 
doubtedly profit it. Seldom, 
however, have received letter 
which seemed more signifi- 
cant than the one which, with the 
permission the writer, sub- 
able expression doubt the 
value standardized tests 
small system. Our reply ap- 
pended for what worth. 
invite further comment this sub- 
ject. the superintendent whose 
letter quote is, believes, 
representative great many 
school people the state, 


instruction and promotions,” Journal Educational Research, March, 1922. 


should glad hear from them 
this test question. other 
words, are willing open 
forum for the discussion tests. 


December 11, 1922 

Dr. Buckingham, 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

was privilege hear all the ad- 
dresses the Test and Measurement Sec- 
Cleveland the last October. have 
heard Professor McCall class and 
lecture before educational bodies advo- 
cate standardized tests and their uses. 
After attendance Teachers College 
during the past summer term came 
here the full determiation put 
testing program. 

note with interest the continuous in- 
sistence all users and advocates 
standard tests that the test results 
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used better the conditions teach- 
ing and the results instruction the 
schools tested. liked the statement 
one the speakers the Cleveland 
meeting that tests exist not for them- 
selves alone but for the benefit the 
boys and girls tested. 

hold small position, school jobs 
go, this state. have teacher 
each our eight elementary grades and 
five teachers, including the principal, 
high school 150 students. Four 
these high-school teachers had not taught 
day before the opening this school 
year. Half own time consumed 
me, energies are better expended 
maintaining good school conditions 
izing music and literary clubs, visit- 
ing class instruction, and encouraging 
good teaching where see it. quite 
possible small school man, but 
trust the verdict the decade just ahead. 

sive school administrator any man 
such position, but wondering 
whether inability see the need for 
standard tests here our schools brands 
behind the times. Not only 
desire progressive school ad- 
ministration but hope able con- 
tribute some atom good school prac- 
tice. But just now seems the stand- 
ardizers have the floor. The Educational 
Research Bulletin, which you send 
gratis and which read with interest, 
seems stress tests. Hardly can one 


current magazine educational com-. 


ment without meeting head article 
tests. 


You doubtless note that each the 


above paragraphs begins with capital 
them have relieved myself 
something that has been slowly accumu- 
lating for some months past, this im- 
pulse writing being furnished 
recent receipt your recommendation 
the recent book “Improving Schools 
Standardized Tests.” believe the book 
good one and that under other cir- 
cumstances might helpful me; but 
not sure that will useful 
the position now occupy. 

stamped envelope for reply, not the 
tedious expression choler recorded 
the preceding sheet, but the following 
questions: 

what definite value the use 
standardized tests the boys and girls 
small school system where condi- 
tions are such that semester promotions 
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cannot instituted because the for- 
midable increase tuition expenses? 

what value are standardized tests 
where the teaching personnel small 
prohibit classification according 
mental ability? 

what extent testing program 
defensible when the results are 
ascertained and administered one in- 
dividual whose days are already full 
work which seems him essential the 
welfare the students under his care? 

have written the belief that there 
many other school superintendents 
who are situations reflected the 
questions above. Under such circum- 
stances, one must usually justify ad- 
vance expenditures necessary testing 
program both admin- 
istrative time and community funds. 
own unsupported thought that 
only the minority school administra- 
tors Ohio who not have find sat- 
isfactory answers questions similar 
those have indicated. fact not 
difficult find expressions against too 
extensive use standardized tests. 

above let say that pleased 
receive the Educational Research Bulle- 
tin and the professional inspiration 
brings. 

sure you have minimum time 
for answering questions which may come 
plentifully sprinkled with criticism. 
Should the opportunity offer, however, 
shall pleased have questions an- 
swered reading references cited from 
which may derive helpful reply. 

Should there any method prov- 
ing the value uselessness standard 
tests small school systems, shall 

Thanking you for your indulgence and 

Sincerely yours, 


January 1923 
dear Mr. 

regret more than can tell you the 
delay have been compelled cause you 
receiving reply your fine letter 
December 11. The fact that have 
been absent from duty for several weeks 
and have been unable answer any cor- 
respondence. From the nature your 
letter fear you may have supposed that 
did not consider worth answering. 
beg you believe that have not dis- 
criminated either against favor 
any one this matter. Certain letters 


routine character have been handled 
associates, but you will realize 
that your letter was such nature that 
would included the material 
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found awaiting upon return 
office this morning. 


much for apologies. think 
thoroughly appreciate your position. 
was for many years 
and principal the public schools. 
did good work before the tests appeared, 
and many are now doing good work with- 
out them. believe, however, that the 
tests help and that they will help you 
you try them without the over-confi- 
dence them which some superinten- 
dents evince. 


am, therefore, going take your 
questions and answer them the spirit 
which you propose them. Before 
this, permit say that unless you 
are honestly convinced that the tests are 
your schools, you should not use them. 

Your first question is, “Of what defi- 
nite value the use standardized tests 
the boys and girls small school 
system where the conditions are such that 
semester promotions can not 
tuted because the formidable increase 
tuition expense?” answer should 
say that the fact annual promotion 
has little anything with the pos- 
sible value the tests your boys and 
girls. your school system undoubtedly 
some lines work are not being done 
well you would like have them. 
You will desire improve the work 
these lines. Let us, therefore, think 
terms particular subject. Let 
suppose that one subject which im- 
provement ought take place read- 
ing. decided that this sub- 
ject which closer attention should 
given, then believe the administering 
reading test would serve bring 
light more definite form than would 
otherwise possible the ability pos- 
sessed each the children this 
subject. The cost administering the 
Monroe Silent Reading Test your chil- 
probably not more than $2.50 $3.00. 
course, the giving second test 
your conclusions more valuable. Such 
test would the Thorndike-McCall 
test, the cost which $3.00 per hun- 
dred copies. 


Having found out something the 
reading ability the children, the next 
step would locate the causes de- 
ficiency. You would, from the results 
the testing, know where turn your 
attention. other words, you would 
know the children who needed help either 
rate comprehension silent read- 


ing. this point should advise the 
reading recent monograph Wil- 
liam Gray “Remedial Cases 
Reading: Their Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment.” Doctor Gray analyzes very care- 
fully number the causes which lead 
poor reading. After you and your 
teachers have found out who the poor 
readers are, and after examination 
their papers has given you preliminary 
notion the nature their difficulties, 
these causes may properly brought 
the attention teachers things look 
for. Doctor Gray also indicates his 
monograph the remedial measures which 
were taken overcome the types de- 
fects which analyzes. Some these 
remedial measures could undoubtedly 
put into effect; and the results are 
similar those which Doctor Gray se- 
cured, you will have “definite value” 
which, you cannot ascribe alto- 
gether the standardized test reading, 
will have been made possible the first 
instance the use such test. 


Your second question reads follows: 
“Of what value are standardized tests 
where the personnel small 
prohibit classification according 
mental ability?” great many schools 
are grouping the pupils under single 
teacher into and groups. The 
classification children this basis 
not precluded the fact that you 
not have separate sections for each 
the grades. was reading report 
day two ago from Martins Ferry. 
showed that classes had been divided 
some cases into two and others into 
three groups under one teacher. 
sure Superintendent Maston 
Margaret Brainerd (director research) 
Martins Ferry, would glad write 
you giving you further particulars. Clas- 
sification similar nature under 
way Xenia where point system 
regard attendance, punctuality, and 
attitude also effect. Superinten- 
sure, willingly tell you more about what 
doing. There are many others 
Ohio who are classifying their pupils 
the basis one hundred 
fifty them, according recent replies 
circular letter the subject. Some 
them are working under conditions 
where but one class per yearly grade 
available. 


The giving intelligence tests, how- 
ever, may justified quite apart from 
their use for purposes classification. 
Suppose you find that given pupil 
deficient his comprehension silent 
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reading, you naturally wish know 
what extent this due intellectual 
handicap and what extent may 
due something else say, for example, 
poor teaching. For determining this 
intelligence test will help you. You could 
give the Illinois Intelligence Scale your 
pupils from the fourth the eighth 
grades total cost, including all acces- 
sories, $2.00 per hundred copies. You 
could also give Pressy Intelligence Test 
the third-grade children and the cost 
would even less. you should decide 
give any these tests shall glad 
help you get the most out the 

Your third question reads: “To what 
extent testing program defensible 
when the results are ascertained 
whose days are already full work 
which seems him essential the wel- 
fare the students under his care?” 
Nothing will justify the administering 
the results one individual. One per- 
son may ascertain the results; but this 
merely order that the results through- 
out the school system may com- 
parable basis. does however, for 
the use the teachers. And far 
the results are used (which take 
your meaning “administered”) they 
must used the teachers. Here the 
superintendent, other things, can 
guide and suggest, but the teachers 
and not the superintendent who will 
make the best use the material. 

this connection should like re- 
fer the book which you mention 
your letter, Superintendent Brooks’ “Im- 
proving Schools Standardized Tests.” 
One the important matters which 
discusses the manner which or- 
ganized his teachers that the best re- 
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sults the testing could secured. 
shows how decided not “go 
alone,” but make the entire project 
cooperative enterprise. 

agree with you that there are doubt 
many school superintendents who are 
similar position that which you 
occupy. think you are right suppos- 
ing that only the minority school 
administrators Ohio who not have 
find satisfactory answers questions 
similar those which you propose. 

For this reason, and also because your 
letter frank and well expressed, 
should like your permission publish 
together with reply. 

Yours sincerely, 
Buckingham, 

answer this, our correspon- 
dent generously gave permission 
publish his letter. was also 
good enough say, among other 
things: “You have gone into the 
matter under discussion far more 
fully than had hoped you would 
and the suggestions offered 
show clearly that even such 
position now occupy may 
use standard tests the benefit 
the boys and girls through guid- 
ance teaching emphasis.” 
not always nor indeed often succeed 
well getting people adopt 
our point view. doubt some 
our readers, realizing the shortcom- 
ings our reply, will wish take 
issue with us. Perhaps others will 
desire raise entirely new points. 
shall glad receive them. 


the Firing Line 


Speed reading receive 
special emphasis Miami County 
elementary schools the 
present semester. letter ad- 
dressed all the teachers the 
county Mr. Bennett, county su- 
perintendent, urges especial atten- 
tion speed reading with care 
ficed. Certain cautions re- 
garded the teachers the upper 
grades and high school are also in- 
cluded this letter. particu- 


larly urges that instruction 
word pronounciation continued 
through the high school. Superin- 
tendent Bennett soon issue 
similar letter containing outline 
methods silent reading. 


Mr. Dickson recently sent 
the report the intelligence 
tests given the classes en- 
tering the junior high schools 
Warren during January 
year. The National Intelligence 
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Tests, Forms and were given, 
also Pintner Mental and Educa- 
tional Survey Tests, and Handschin 
Predetermination Test. 

Under the table showing the fre- 
quency distribution for the Na- 
tional Intelligence Tests Mr. Dick- 
son makes the following sugges- 
tion: “The wide distribution in- 
telligence ratios calls attention 
the fact that the vi-a pupils enter- 
ing each junior high school differ 
possible the pupils should placed 
homogenous groups and the 
instruction should adapted 
individual and group needs. 


The Board Education Mans- 
field has asked the Bureau Edu- 
cational Research make sur- 
vey their schools. This work 
was begun February under the 
direction Stevenson. Other 
members the survey committee 
are, MacDonald and Jay 
Runkle the Department Vo- 
cational and Commercial Educa- 
and Stevenson. The survey 
will take into consideration the 
building program for Mansfield and 
curriculum study with possible 
suggestions for future changes. 


spelling survey from grade 
through was made during 
January Chillicothe. Words 
chosen from the Buckingham Ex- 
tension the Ayres Spelling Scale 
were given two lists twenty 
words each. The first twenty words 
were given column dictation; 
while the words second list 
were given sentences. 


estimate the amount money 
lost due retardation, Youngs- 
town right reporting recently 
saving $17,000 through extra 
promotions. 


Six hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars has just been distrib- 
uted weak districts the state 
under the direction the State 
Department Education. Forty- 
seven counties shared the dis- 
tribution. 

Professor Jay Runkle, the 
College Education, Ohio State 
University, has lately been engaged 
some important investigations 
which will reported the 
March, April, and May issues 
the National Vocation Magazine. 
the first two articles, considera- 
tion will given information 
obtained through surveys that were 
made the preparation pro- 
gram for training commercial 
teachers. the third article, 
complete program for the training 
commercial teachers will pre- 
sented. 

The first article deals specifically 
with the information obtained 
through inquiry which was sent 
ninety universities, colleges, and 
normal schools all parts the 
country. The purpose this in- 
quiry was ascertain the status 
commercial-teacher training 
the various types institutions. 

The outstanding feature the 
training commercial teachers, 
shown the replies this in- 
quiry, the fact that the large 
majority, approximately per- 
cent, all the prospective com- 
mercial teachers the country are 
being trained institutions below 
university rank. Further, 
noteworthy that the large majority 
the courses offered for the train- 
ing commercial teachers these 
institutions are two years less 
length. This means, course, 
that very large proportion our 
prospective commercial teachers to- 
day are receiving two years train- 
ing less. 
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Student Government 


Ohio State University 


ment.” School and Society, 8:97-102, 
July 27, 1918. 

Briccs, The junior high 
school. Boston: Mifflin 
Company, 1920. pp. 248-56. 

Ernest The classroom re- 
public. London: and Black, 1920. 
pp. 

Craick, “Student government 
means school parliament.” School 
(Toronto, Canada) 6:109-12, October, 
1917. 

ment.” Education, 38:593-609, April, 


“Eleven years student government.” 


Progressive Association 
Bulletin, No. 14, November, 1922. pp. 
4-6. 


leadership: training citizens through 
recreation.” College Record, 
September, 1919. 

ties secondary schools,” Teachers 
College Record, 24:60, January, 1923. 

dling student activities high 
school.” Washington Journal Edu- 
cation, 2:60, October, 1922. 

ALEXANDER. Principles second- 
ary education. Boston: Houghton 
Company, 1918. pp. 719-21. 


secondary schools.” Education, 


197-210, December, 1921. 


school administration. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. pp. 241 
249 ff. 


Jounston, and others. The mod- 
ern high school. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1916, pp. 377, 418, 
729. 


ment self-government,” Journal 
Rural Education, 2:25-29, September, 
1922. 


The student councils. New York: 
Lincoln School Teachers College, 

1922. pp. 
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School Review, 27:458-64, June, 1919. 


Moser, “Student cooperative gov- 
ernment the high school,” Proceed- 
ings and Addresses Thirty-third 
Annual Session the North Carolina 
Teachers’ Assembly, November 29- 
December 1916. pp. 178-81. 

“New York city school children organize 
self governing groups.” School (New 
York), 34:365, February 1923. 

tive social program for the high 
school,” School Review, 
March, 1918. 

social institution. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1918. pp. 215-17. 

“Student government Western High 
School,” Journal Edu- 
cation, 3:230, January, 1923. 


Van The junior high 
school idea. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1922. Chapter 19. 

“Self-government 
schools its relation moral char- 
acter,” Child-Welfare Magazine, 17:26- 
28, October, 1917. 


Books Read 


Boox, The intelligence 
high-school seniors. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1922. 355 pp. 
This study shows the relation the 

intelligence Indiana seniors school 
success, the selection high-school 
course, favorite study, college and voca- 
tional intention, economic status, and 
size and locality high school. also 
discusses sex differences. The report 
one the most interesting the past 
year, for only means such 
comprehensive surveys that can dis- 
cover the real facts upon which base 
our educational procedure. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1922. 326 pp. 


The analogy between salesmanship and 
teaching, though not close, suggestive. 
Some the difficulties which the sales- 
man encounters are strikingly like those 
encountered the teacher. But not 
because any such analogy that 
bring this book the attention 
educational public. rather because 
method far more widely applicable—ap- 
especially various types 
service education. 
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The Industrial and Vocational 
Section 

The program for the Industrial 
and Vocational Section promises 
one great interest and value, 
not only the industrial and voca- 
tional teacher, but the adminis- 
trator well. 


Dr. James Miller, professor 
education, Indiana University, 
comes with wealth ex- 
perience industrial and voca- 
tional teaching and administration. 
was for number years pro- 
fessor manual arts one the 
Canadian teacher-training schools. 
When the Dominion began its pro- 
gram broader industrial and vo- 
cational training, Dr. Merchant 
chose Dr. Miller take charge 
the vocational phase the work. 
After six years service, Dr. Mil- 
ler resigned his position with the 
Canadian Government and accepted 
his present position with the Uni- 
versity Indiana. Every one who 
has worked with Dr. Miller speaks 
with highest praise him and his 
ability. will bring mes- 
sage, what Canada has learned 
through her work. 

Mr. William Grieves, secre- 
tary the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company Columbus will talk 
from the manufacturer’s point 
view, and well-qualified for 
such task. has been with the 
Jeffrey Company for the past fif- 
teen years, engaged direct deal- 
ing with the employee and the em- 
ployment manager. has directed 
their welfare work and has been 
interested industrial relations. 
man with national reputa- 
tion these matters and what 
has say will the result 
many years fruitful experi- 
ence. 

With two speakers well quali- 
fied handle their subjects, one 
from the educational side, the other 


from the manufacturing, industrial, 
commercial side, this section 
ought prove great value 
all. The teacher and the admin- 
istrator industrial and vocational 
work will have opportunity 
rarely presented one conference 
section. 


Committee Art Curricula 
Public Schools 
Director Vernon Riegel has 
appointed committee Art Cur- 
ricula Public Schools, which 
Professor Kelley the Depart- 
ment Fine Arts the Ohio State 
University chairman. Other 
members the committee are: 
Otto Ege, Teacher Training Dept., 
Cleveland School Art. 
Susan Odlin, Supervisor Art, 
Dayton. 


Minna Volk, South High School, 
Columbus. 


Mary Brison, Ohio University, 

Wm. Vogel, Supervisor Art, 
Cincinnati. 

Dallas Campbell, Supervisor 
Art, Columbus. 

Helen Fliedner, Supervisor Art, 
Cleveland. 

Alice Robinson, Assistant Profes- 
sor Fine Arts, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The committee convinced that 
the low esteem which art work 
held many places due di- 
rectly the lack adequate train- 
ing the art teacher. This 
course goes further back those 
who are willing appoint art 
teacher who had not had adequate 
preparation. The committee recom- 
have graduated from first-class 
high school, its equivalent. (2) 
High-school teachers art, and 
supervisors art towns and 
cities having population 10,- 
000 more should have graduated 
from approved school (this 


means school where normal train- 
ing offered art emphasized 
major importance). 


(3) 
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recommended that the present two 
years minimum art-school in- 
struction for special teachers art 
special supervisors should 
changed soon practicable 
three-year minimum training 
for future appointments. 
ually nothing less than graduation 
should accepted. The training 
these teachers should include: 
History and Appreciation the 
Arts; Drawing, Painting and Model- 
ing (representative and 
Art Structure (Design and Compo- 
sition); Craft Work; Mechanical 
Drawing; Pedagogical Work in- 
cluding Psychology, History 
Education, Methods, Principles 
Education, School Management, 
Practice Teaching and Observation. 

Miss Brison has made valuable 
contribution report entitled, 
“Available Help Art Apprecia- 
tion for the Cities Re- 
moved from Art Museums.” Copies 
this report are available and may 
had addressing Miss Mary 
Brison, Department Education, 
Ohio University, Athens. 


Preliminary Announcement, 


Summer Quarter 
All Ohio teachers should 


the preliminary announcement 
the Summer Quarter Ohio State 


University before deciding 


their plans for the summer 
1923. The visiting professors who 
will give courses addition the 
regular faculty the College 
Education are: Dr. Butter- 
worth Cornell University; Dr. 
Stenquist, Director Educa- 
tional Research the Baltimore, 
Maryland, Schools; Dr. Hen- 
derson Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Dr. Otto 
the University Wisconsin; Dr. 
Colorado; Professor Hughes, 
now completing work Harvard 
University; Dean Manahan 


the University Virginia; Dr. 
Doll, Psychologist the New 
Jersey State Department Insti- 
tutional Agencies; and Dr. 
Thayer, Principal the Ethical 
Culture High School New York 
and Editor the American Re- 
view. 

you have not already received 
copy this pamphlet write 
Dean Arps, College Education, 
Ohio State University. 


Physical Education 

Bills have been introduced 
the convening legislature which 
propose amend the old law en- 
acted 1904 which provides for 
physical education being carried 
the city schools only. 

The amendments provide for 
schools the state, with the pre- 
paration program and syllabus 
under the direction state su- 
pervisor physical education, who 
direct the organization and ad- 
ministration this program. 

The bill has been introduced into 
the house Representative Sulli- 
van Union County House Bill 
No. 210 and Senator McCreary 
Hamilton County Senate Bill 
No. 74. 

Twenty-eight states now have 
physical education laws and legis- 
lation pending ten others. The 
Ohio amendment proposes de- 
crease school budgets and taxes 
decreasing the necessity repeat- 
ing grades. Thirty percent all 
school children are retarded each 
year through physical disability. 

The proposal should greatly in- 
crease the effectiveness the 
school program the state, which 
has long recognized physical edu- 
cation and health fundamental 
objective education without tak- 
ing effective means for incorporat- 
ing this work into the school pro- 
gram. 
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